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medical practitioner between 1882 and 1890. An athlete and
sportsman, he had a taste for adventure, and spent his holidays
in travel, accompanying an expedition to the Arctic and visiting
the Gold Coast. While still a student, he had contributed to
Chambers^ Journal, and continuing to write for magazines, he
made a hit in 1888 when Ward and Lock issued as a shilling
shocker the first of his innumerable Sherlock Holmes stories,
A Study in Scarlet, praised by Lang as "nearer to the true Hugh
Conway" than anything since the death of the author of Calkd
Back, the famous thriller which had appeared in 1884. The
illustrious Sherlock and his famous "methods" were no very
original achievement, being borrowed immediately from Emile
Gaboriau's Monsieur Lecocq, which with its companion volumes,
advertised as "the favourite reading of Prince Bismarck," had
been issued in shilling translations by the enterprising Vizetelly.
But the idea, borrowed from BoswelPs Life of Johnson, of supplying
the infallible detective with a fat-headed foil in his biographer,
"my dear Watson", supplied an ideal device for narrating the
"problem" story, which has been assiduously copied for forty
years, and figures in a huge body of the crime stories, which fill
many shelves in every circulating library to-day.

A second Sherlock Holmes novel, The Sign of Four, followed
in 1889, and its success inspired the editor of the new Strand
Magazine in 1891 to commission a series of monthly short stories,
comprising The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. Whether the Strand
Magazine established Gonan Doyle's success or whether Doyle the
magazine's, the popularity of both was assured within a few
months. The Strand was a shrewd venture by that enterprising
young publisher, George Newsies, whose name is inevitably
associated with those of Alfred Harmsworth and Arthur Pearson,
as the three principal pioneers in catering for the huge ignorant
public created by cheap education. Newnes had been first in the
field, starting a new class of penny journalism in 1881 with his
paper, Tit-Bits, which was followed by Harmsworth's Answers
and Pearson's Weekly. Newnes now saw an opening for a sixpenny
magazine, which would combine the lighter literary quality of
the old-fashioned magazines, like CornhiU, and the defunct Fraser>
with the chatty articles of society gossip, superficial instruction,